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PA NEWS REPORT 


OCTAGON RESTORATION 
UNDER WAY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. J. Everette 
Fauber, a Lynchburg, Va., 
architect, started architec- 
tural research last month on 
the design of the Octagon 
House, AIA headquarters 
here. Following his research, 
Fauber will proceed with the 
Octagon’s restoration. The 
AIA foundation, which owns 
the Octagon and which will 
Operate it as a national land- 
mark, is going ahead with 
restoration even though not 
all the money to cover costs 
has been raised. Built in 1799, 
the Octagon House served as 
the temporary White House 
for James and Dolly Madison 
when the British burned the 
Presidential residence in 
1812. The Treaty of Ghent, 
which established a lasting 
peace with Great Britain, was 
signed in the Octagon Treaty 
Room. 


NEW LEASE FOR RESTON 


RESTON, VA. As almost every- 
one knows by now, the Gulf 
Oil Company took over man- 
agement of Robert Simon’s 
new town, Reston, in late 
September. (Simon is now 
chairman of the Gulf subsidi- 
ary that runs Reston.) What 
no one knows for sure is how 
the new management will af- 
fect the town’s widely praised 
layout and design. Although 
apartment rentals at Reston 
are said to be moving well, 
house sales are so slow that in- 
terest payments on Reston’s 
enormous debt, $15 million 
of which is held by Gulf, 
were in jeopardy. To service 
this $2,500,000 annual inter- 
est, sales have to be between 
500 and 1000 units annually; 
sales last year were about 300 
units. Simon’s initial costs 
were monumental, for he not 
only assembled 7300 acres of 
rolling Virginia farmland, but 
he also built an entire Village 
center, before starting a seri- 
ous, aggressive sales effort. 
Gulf has the financial re- 
sources to shore up Reston’s 
Sagging economy, but wheth- 
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er or not it has the ultimate 
wisdom to maintain Reston’s 
design excellence is a nerve- 
wracking question. It is wide- 
ly thought that, as the design 
and financial success of Res- 
ton goes, so goes the direction 
of new towns in this country. 
If Reston becomes a hodge- 
podge of mediocre housing, it 
may be years before some- 


thing like it is attempted 
again. 
So far, statements from 


Gulf have been moderately 
inoffensive. “I do not plan to 
turn Reston into another sub- 
division,” says Robert H. Ry- 
an, who is running Reston for 
Gulf. But Ryan has also made 
Statements about the unde- 
sirability of Reston’s empha- 
sis on “contemporary design,” 
something that not everybody 
likes, according to Ryan. And 
while he feels that town- 
houses are sensible, he be- 
lieves that, at Reston, they are 
ahead of their time. There is 
also the problem of cost. Most 
houses are in the $35,000 to 
$47,000 range. Ryan plans 
single housing on individual 
lots in a lower price Tange. 
What will its “more tradition- 
al” design be like? 

Gulf must have believed in 
Reston initially, or it would 
not have invested in it so 
heavily. What is to be hoped 
is that it can use its financial 
resources and corporate mar- 
keting skill to speed develop- 
ment at Reston. “You have to 
listen ‘to the market,” notes 
Ryan. If Gulf is successful in 
attracting the type of market 
for which Simon intended 
Reston, then what he hears 
could be pleasant listening in- 
deed. 


BUILDING SYSTEMS 
RESEARCH GROUP FORMED 


ST. LOUIS, MO. BIRD is the 
name of a recently estab- 
lished research and develop- 
ment group at Washington 
University’s School of Archi- 
tecture. The organization, 
whose full title is Building In- 
dustrialization Research and 
Development Group, will 
take on contract research 
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projects and also pursue in- 
vestigations of its own. The 
group will work closely with 
the School of Architecture. 
Students are to participate in 
the work as much as possible, 
and will be able to increase 
their knowledge of the indus- 
trialization of building pro- 
cesses through a special 
course in the subject offered 
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by the architectural school. 
British architect Colin David- 
son, specialist in the industri- 
alization of building pro- 
cesses and developer of two 
housing systems, will head 
BIRD. Davidson has exten- 
sively studied the organiza- 
tion of building techniques 
and served as consultant in 
several countries. 


BREUER CHURCH DEDICATED IN MICHIGAN 
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MUSKEGON, MiCH. Marcel 
Breuer and Herbert Beck- 
hard specified 7000 cu yds of 
concrete reinforced with 575 
tons of steel for the walls, 
roof, and floor of St. Francis 
de Sales Church here. Dedi- 
cated in late September, the 
church will seat 1200 parish- 
ioners, who will be sum- 


moned to services by bells in 
a belfry that seems to balance 
horizontally on the peak of 
the roof. A rectory is attached 
to the church, reiterating the 
horizontality of the belfry, and 
serving as an anchoring focal 
point for the soaring back- 
drop of the steeply slanting 
church roof. 


ARCHITECTS TO TAKE LUMPS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Architects 
participating in New York 
State housing programs 
will be compensated on a 
lump sum basis. State Hous- 
ing Commissioner James W. 
Gaynor, who made the an- 
nouncement in late Septem- 
ber, at the same time called 
for architectural excellence 
in the planning and design of 
State-aided housing develop- 
ments. The announcement, 
which may have far-reaching 
significance, came at a time 
when the percentage fee sys- 
tem was receiving increasing 


criticism. “What we are ask- 
ing,” said Gaynor, “is that the 
professional architect give his 
talents on the basis of the con- 
cept and location of the de- 
velopment, not its cost.” Un- 
der the new arrangement, fee 
increases to architects on the 
residential portion of proj- 
ects will range from 20% to 
45%, and will be based on 
the number of dwelling units. 
For example, under the for- 
mer percentage arrangement, 
an architect designing a 100- 
unit project would have 
gained a fee of $56,925, Un- 
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You can’t beat City Hall 
... unless it’s architectural 
precast concrete made by 


a Mo-Sai manufacturer 


The new Toronto City Hall, a 1967 
PCI award-winner, has a facade 
of split marble set edgewise in 
concave precast panels. This gives 
a vertical feeling to the facade. 


Four-foot-wide-by-11-foot-high 
precast units were used as an 
exterior form for the cast-in-place 
concrete structure. Threaded 
inserts held tie rods from the 
wooden forms into marble-faced 
units. 


Acid-washed architectural precast 
concrete, as provided by the local 
Mo-Sai manufacturer, was also 
used for windowall units on the 
concave side of the towers and 


Toronto City Hall / Toronto. 


for paving slabs, pavement 
pedestals, balustrade panels for 
the elevated walkways and 
podium, induction unit covers, 
handrails, and curved seating 
and benches. 


This is top-quality architectural 
precast concrete 
manufactured by a Mo-Sai Insti- 
tute member to Mo-Sai quality 
control standards. 


Look to your local Mo-Sai manu- 
facturer for ingenuity in creating 
your imaginative designs in Mo-Sai 
and other finishes in architectural 
and structural precast concrete. 


Ontario, Canada / Architects: Viljo Revell-John B. Parkin Associates / General Contractor: Anglin-Norcross / 
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PRECAST, PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
WITH EXPOSED AGGREGATE 


I... 


For more information, 
write or call any of the 
Institute members listed below: 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 
$ 110 Social Hall Ave., 
= Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 


7 Members, Producers’ Council 


BADGER CONCRETE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1068 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 54902 


BEER PRECAST CONCRETE LTD. 
110 Manville Road 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 


BUEHNER & COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 936 
Mesa, Arizona 85201 


CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE Co. 
156 Lincoln Street 
Allston, Massachusetts 02134 


ECONOMY CAST STONE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 3-P 
Richmond, Virginia 23207 


FORMIGLI SALES COMPANY 
Suite 1208, 6 Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103. 


GOODSTONE MANUFACTURING, INC. 


470 Hollenbeck Street 
Rochester, New York 14621 


GRASSI AMERICAN CORP. 
111 South Maple Avenue 
South San Francisco, California 94080 


HAMILTON CONCRETE PRODUCTS Co. 


1401 East 39th Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37407 


HARTER CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1628 West Main Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 


INTERPACE 

PRECAST CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
2855 West Pomona Boulevard 
Pomona, California 91766 


JACKSON STONE COMPANY, INC. 
330 West Mayes Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 


OLYMPIAN STONE COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 685 
Redmond, Washington 98052 


OOLITE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P.O. Box 877, Ojus Branch 
Miami, Florida 33163 


PLASTICRETE CORPORATION 
1883 Dixwell Avenue 
Hamden, Connecticut 06514 


THE GEO. RACKLE & SONS CO. 
Newburg Station 
Cleveland, Ohio 44105 


READY-TO-POUR CONCRETE CO. 
Boise & Idaho Falls, Idaho 


SEKIGAHARA STONE CO., LTD. 
2-11-1 Takara-Cho, Chuo-Ku 
Tokyo, Japan 


SOUTHERN CAST STONE CO., INC. 
P.O. Box 1669 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37901 


TEXAS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P.O. Box 400 
Arlington, Texas 76011 


WILSON CONCRETE COMPANY 
Highway 75 Avery Road 
Omaha, Nebraska 68107 
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der the new schedule, he will 
receive $80,000. In addition, 
architects will be compen- 
sated for the design of areas 
and structures surrounding 
residential units such as swim- 


ming pools, community 
buildings, and decks. Also, 
under the new fee schedule 
architects will have to pay 
State-set minimum fees to 
their consultants. 


FBI BUILDING GETS THE NOD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. In what 
looks a little like a standoff, 
the new building of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation 
will face the Justice Depart- 
ment across Pennsylvania 
Avenue. In the preliminary 
design stage for more than 
two years, the FBI building 
was approved in mid-Septem- 
ber by the National Capitol 
Planning Commission. 

The original design was 
criticized because the front 
fagade did not parallel the 
avenue. Subsequent designs 
were questioned because of 
their detailing and corner 
treatment. However, the ap- 
proved design, by C.F. Mur- 
phy Associates of Chicago, is 
crisp and dignified, compe- 
tently fitting a difficult site. 
A setback of 75’ along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue will leave 
room for the projected arcade 
of trees. A 78’ covered en- 
trance will lead directly to a 
landscaped courtyard. And a 
tunnel will run beneath the 
avenue to the Justice building. 


AAAS 


It will be the first major 
project to carry out the plans 
formulated by the temporary 
Commission on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, whose chairman, 
Nathaniel Owings, has said he 
believes the FBI headquarters 
will be the best building in 
Washington. 

One of the commission’s 
requirements was an open 
plaza one floor above Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. This will ex- 
tend from the avenue all the 
way back to E Street, from 
which it will be directly ac- 
cessible. 

The building will have 
three below-grade levels, 
comprising 700,000 sq ft; 
above grade will be 1,700,000 
sq ft for laboratories, offices, 
and files. (Files will be held in 
the two upper hatlike floors 
at the E Street end of the 
building.) These two file 
floors are supported by eight 
towers containing mechani- 
cal shafts and stairs. Directly 
beneath the files will be a 
large cafeteria. 


Architectural work in the av- 
erage U.S. office should in- 
crease 3% over the record 
level predicted for 1967 in 
last year’s P/A Business Sur- 
vey. Although much of this 
increase may merely reflect 
the ever-increasing budgetary 
slices being taken by labor 
and materials costs, the indi- 
cation is that the sound eco- 
nomic health experienced by 
most architectural firms 
across the nation in the past 
few years will continue una- 
bated. Respondents to the 
P/A survey indicate that the 
average office has $6,375,000 
of work on the boards for 
1968, compared with an av- 
erage of $6,160,000 a year 
ago. And although the year’s 
success will depend on the 
vagaries of what a respondent 
from Baltimore calls “the 
jolly economy,” there are not 
present this time the many 
notes of caution, tinged with 
pessimism, found in last 
year’s survey. The major con- 
cerns last year, of course, 
were with tight money, rising 
interest rates, and the gen- 
eral lack of available invest- 
ment capital. This year’s re- 
spondents are looking for a 
recurrence of the tight money 
situation. But their immedi- 
ate concern is less feverish 
because, at this point, tight 
money is only a lurking de- 
mon—something yet to 
happen. More immediate 
concern is expressed about 
the alarming effects of the 
ever-rising Wwage-price-tax 
spiral. “Increasing material 
and labor costs —the latter 
dangerously high — may hold 
back considerable work,” 
writes a small, four-man Buf- 
falo firm with 48 years of ex- 
perience. These costs are 
causing a clamor, more wide- 
spread than in the past, for 
the exploration of new con- 
struction systems and tech- 
niques. 


Industrial Work Doubles 

The amount of industrial 
work in the average office will 
more than double next year, 
following this year's 23% 
slump (Table HI). Multiple 
housing will register a signi- 
ficant 29% gain, following a 
year when the effects of over- 
building were being absorbed. 
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LARGEST DOLLAR VOLUME 
OF ARCHITECTURAL WORK 
EVER SEEN FOR 1968 


The outlook for single pri- 
vate residential housing, how- 
ever, is bleak. At this writing, 
architects across the country 
have 31% less private hous- 
ing on their drawing boards 
than they did at this time last 
year. Last year’s business sur- 
vey accurately forecast the up- 
turn in private housing, 
which finally materialized 
this fall. But hampered by ris- 
ing costs, private single resi- 
dential housing will slow 
down again next year, perhaps 
considerably. 


Gains Seen for Commerce, 
Health, Public Use 
Architecturally-designed Pub- 
lic-Use projects will see a 
16% increase over last year’s 
mammoth 90% rise. Also 
registering significant gains 
will be Commerce (43%) and 
Health (35%). Education 
continues its steady rise with 
an 8% increase. And Defense 
and Space show the continu- 
ing expansion of the military 
budget with a 7% gain. Thir- 
ty two per cent of all architec- 
tural work in 1968 will be for 
the government — Federal, 
state, and local. It is interest- 
ing to note that, although there 
will be a general increase in 
architectural work averaged 
nationwide, work in seven of 
the ten responding regions 
will drop from last year’s lev- 
els. Responsible for the over- 
all gain are whopping in- 
creases in Texas and the 
Northeast. Architectural 
work in the average Texas 
office is seen increasing two- 
and-one-half times; in the 
Northeast, 50%. Major losses 
will be in California-Nevada- 
Hawaii (57%), the Gulf 
states (30%), the Northwest 
(29%), and the Southeast 
(25%). Texas replaces Cali- 
fornia-Nevada-Hawaii as the 
nation’s most active area. 


Low-Rise Commercial Is 
Top Category 

For the past four years, Edu- 
cation has been the most ac- 
tive category of architectural 
work; in 1968, Low-Rise 
Commercial will provide work 
for the greatest number of 
firms (Table IV). It will be the 
leading category in seven of 
the ten regions. Education will 
be the leader in three regions: 


Northeast, North Central, 
and the Central states. In 
California-N evada-Hawaii, 
private single residential will 
share the most active category 
with Low-Rise Commercial, 
both providing work for 
43.9% of the offices there. 


High Percentage Already in 
Working Drawings 

Since 45% of the work now 
in architectural offices for 
1968 is already in the work- 
ing-drawing stage, the first 
half of the year should be 
strong. Last year, at this 
time, only 39% of all work 
was in working drawings. 
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Three most active building catego- 
ries are plotted for last 12 years, 
showing dollar volume in each cate- 
gory in an average firm. All catego- 
ries show healthy growth for 1968. 
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Twelve-year breakdown of dollar 
volume of business in average 
firm shows uninterrupted growth 
in architectural business in last 
three years. Survey shows that 
1968 will be busiest year for 
architects since survey began in 
1957. 


Specialization 

The number of firms report- 
ing work in only one category 
(10.7%) is up slightly from 
last year (Table V). No one 
reports specialization in De- 
fense or Recreation. And this 
year, both single, private res- 
idential work and commercial 
work are more popular spe- 
cialties than Education, which 
led in the past two years. 
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Commercial Work More 
Widespread 

The percentage of firms re- 
porting work in a particular 
category is itemized in Table 
IV. Table III shows the dollar 
volume in each category in 
a hypothetical composite av- 
erage office. In all, 61.7% 
of firms report work on com- 
mercial structures. Com- 
merce, which was the most 
popular category last year, 
has grown this year by a few 
percentage points. The great- 
est dollar volume generator 
in our average office is still 
Education, although only 
44.3% of the firms report 
work in this category. Slightly 
more than 40% of the firms 
report Residential work. Re- 
ligion and Health are next in 
line. 


Firm Size Shifts Downward 
“The large office will take 
over more work that previ- 
ously was handled by the 
small practitioner. Eventual- 
ly, the very small office will 
cease to exist,” writes an ar- 
chitect with a one-man office 
in Sherman Oaks, Calif. P/A, 
however, finds no such trend 
underway. True, there will be 
a slight increase in the per- 
centage of offices employing 
more than 100 persons, from 
.97% to 1.3%. But the per- 
centage of offices with more 
than 40 employees will fall 
off slightly and by far the 
largest gain will be registered 
by offices with four or fewer 
employees — a jump of about 
4% percentage points — 
from 57.6% of all offices to 
62%. There will also be a 
slight gain in offices with 
from 10 to 19 employees and 
a slight dip in offices employ- 
ing from 5 to 9 persons. Dol- 
lar-volume figures bear out 
this slow shift to smaller offi- 
ces, with 88.4% having less 
than $10 million of work in 
progress, compared with 
84.7% at this time last year. 
Those with over $50 million 
on the boards will rise one 
cautious percentage point. 
And a four percentage drop 
will occur in the middle range 
— firms with from $10 to 
$50 million of work under 
way. The number of full-time 
employees in our hypothet- 
ical average office, excluding 
clerical help, is 7.5, and its 
dollar volume average is $6,- 
375,000. It has been in busi- 
ness 12.5 years. 
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Looking Back 

When asked the reasons for 
the increase in architectural 
business during the past 15 
years, most respondents men- 
tion the population growth, 
the relatively long period of 
prosperity, and the extra 
boost provided by a war-time 
economy without the strin- 


gency imposed by an all-out 
war. Some cite the increasing 
complexity and sophistication 
of contemporary society. Ac- 
cording to one San Francisco 
practitioner, “a more com- 
plex and interrelated society 
that demands from the pro- 
fession a more comprehensive 
service” is the reason for the 


increase. He also recognizes 
“greater demands for better 
health and education facili- 
ties.” Urban renewal is given 
part of the credit. “The real- 
ization that cities must renew 
their central cores,” is the 
reaction of one Pittsburgh 
architect, who feels that ar- 
chitects have exploited this 


realization. If society has be- 
come more sophisticated, so 
have clients, and many have 
come to realize that “good 
design can save money,” 
notes a respondent from San- 
ta Rosa, Calif., who also 
points out an “increasing de- 
sire of clients for quality 
construction.” But even while 


U.S. MAP SHOWS DOLLAR VOLUME AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 


AVERAGE OFFICE 


i | EMPLOYEE IN THE AVERAGE OFFICE 


Wons THAT INDICATE RISE IN BUSINESS 


RELIGION 


RECREATION 
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$ I MILLION DOLLARS OF WORK IN THE 


RESIDENTIAL (MULTIPLE, LOW-RISE) 


COMMERCE (LOW-RISE) 


RESIDENTIAL (SINGLE, PRIVATE) 
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AVERAGE ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE BY REGION. 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Not every office has work in each building category. Bar 
graph shows the average dollar volume of work done each 
category by firms having work in that category. 
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TABLE I 


Number of Firms Reporting 
and Regional Distribution 


No. % 
of Firms of Firms 


28.5 


Region 


Northeast 212 
California-Nevada- 
Hawaii 12.4 
Great Lakes 9.9 
North Central 9.4 
Southeast 9.3 
Central States 7.6 
Northwest 6.6 
Texas 6.0 
Gulf States 55 
Western Mountain 36 4.8 


100.00 


Total Response 745 


Percentage of respondents in the 
Western Mountain states has 
fallen off slightly with the per- 
centages from the Central and 
Northwest states increasing. Other- 
wise, the percentage distribution 
of firms ihtouehour the U.S. is 
much as it was last year. 


TABLE II 


Dollar Volume in the 
Average Office by Region 


Region Average $ Volume 


10,111,111 
9,383,255 
7,507,143 
6,234,589 
4,757,246 
4,592,105 


Texas 

Northeast 

North Central 

Texas Lakes 

Southeast 

Central States 

California-Nevada- 
Hawaii 

Western Mountain 

Gulf States 

Northwest 


3,672,554 
3,517,361 
3,207,317 
2,619,792 


6,375,000 


National Average 


The average office in Texas is this 
year's dollar-volume leader. Texas 
takes over the lead from Cali- 
fornia-Nevada-Hawaii, whose 
average office dollar volume has 
fallen off by more than 50%. 
Last year the California region 
saw a spurt of activity. For 1968, 
the activity there will return to 
a more traditional level. The aver- 
age office in Texas, however, will 
more than double last year's 
volume. The average office in the 
Northeast will see a 50% rise. 
National average is up $200,000 
over last year. 
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acknowledging the gains in 
architectural business (an ac- 
knowledgement made grudg- 
ingly by some), some worry 
about the inroads on the pro- 
fession made by package 
builders and by the damaging 
effects of a too-rigid fee 
structure. Some attribute the 
growth in the profession to 
the increasing quality of the 
architectural press. 


TABLE III 
Dollar Volume Averages and 
% Distribution of Work 
by Types of Buildings 
in All Regions 


% of All 
Firms’ 


$ Volume 
in Average 
Office 


1,692,413 
1,361,154 
( 818,665) 
( 542,489) 


Type of 


Building Work 


Education 21.5 
Commerce 17.3 
High Rise (10.4) 
Low Rise ( 6.9) 
Residential 
Multiple 13.7 1,077,617 
(Low Rise) (7.7) ( 608,194) 
(High Rise) (6.0) ( 469,423) 
Health 12.1 947,496 
Industry 11.6 908,801 
Public Use 7.2 569,575 
Other 5.8 458,496 
Urban Design & 
Redevelopment 
Defense and 
Space Con- 
stuction 
Religion 
Residential 
Single Private 
Recreation 


258,194 


206,449 
176,479 


119,423 
92,413 


The amount of Commercial work 
being done in the average office 
has gone up since last year, as 
have Urban Design and (slightly) 
Defense. There is more Urban 
Design work than Defense work in 
the average office. The amount of 
Industrial work in the average 
office is more than double last 
year's volume. 


TABLE IV 
Activity of Architectural 
Firms in Types of Buildings 


% of Firms 
Reporting 
Current Work 


Types of 
Buildings 


Commerce 61.7 
(Low Rise) (48.3) 
(High Rise) (13.4) 

Education 44.3 

Residential Multiple 42.4 
(Low Rise) (29.3) 
(High Rise) (13.1) 

Residential Single 
Private 38.1 

Religion 30.8 

Health 27.0 

Public Use 23.4 

Industry 20.8 

Recreation 17.9 

Other 10.3 

Defense and Space 6.5 

Urban Design- 

Redevelopment 6.4 


Most U.S. firms have work in 
more than one category, so per- 
centages add up to more than 100. 
Percentage of firms doing rec- 
reational work has bounded from 
less than 2% to almost 18%. 
Otherwise, percentages are rough- 
ly comparable with those a year 
ago. 
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Looking Ahead 

What factors will affect the 
profession in 1968? Most re- 
spondents worry about infla- 
tion and a return of tight 
money — “mortgage market, 
construction costs, land avail- 
ability,” notes a Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., architect succinctly. 
“The irony,” according to a 
Milwaukee architect con- 
cerned with the spiraling costs 
of wages and materials, “is 
that the clients want more 
and more for less and less, 
and public bodies want to put 
these services on a competi- 
tive basis.” Not everyone, of 


TABLE V 
Specialization of 
Architectural Firms 


% of Firms 
Types of Doing Only 
Buildings This 


Type of Work 


Residential Single 


Private 2.3 
Commerce 2.0 

(Low Rise) (1.7) 

(High Rise) (0.3) 
Education 19 
Residential Multiple 1.2 

(Low Rise) (0.7) 

(High Rise) (0.5) 
Religion 1.1 
Health 0.8 
Industry 0.8 
Public Use 0.4 
Urban Design 0.1 
Other 0.1 
Recreation 0.0 
Defense & Space 0.0 
Total 10.7 


Total specialization has increased 

since last year. No firms specialize 

in Defense or Recreation. 
TABLE VI 

Sizes of Architectural Firms 


Size of Firms 


by $ Volume of % of National 


Work on Boards Total 
Under $1 million 28.8 
$1-$10 million 59.6 
$10-$50 million 9.0 
$50 million or over 2.6 
Total 100.0 
Size of Firm 

by Number of % of National 


Employees Total 
Up to 4 employees 62.0 
5-9 employees 19.6 
10-19 employees 11.5 
20-39 employees 4.1 
40-99 employees 1.5 
100 and over 1.3 
Total 100.0 


Average number is 7.5 


Percentage of firms with up to 
4 employees has increased over 
four percentage points, and at the 
same time percentage of firms 
with more than 100 employees has 
increased slightly. Percentage of 
firms with from $1 to $10 million 
on the boards is up over four per- 
centage points. Firms with over 
$50 million. is up one percentage 
point. 


course, shares this pessimism. 
“We seem to be getting better 
budgets,” notes a firm in 
Lexington, Ky., which has 
been in business for two years 
and reports a 100% increase 
in business over the last year: 
“This appears to be the result 
of a better educated clientele. 
We also seem to be getting 
better fees.” 

Some see rapid transit as 
making a considerable impact 
on cities, as persons “shift 
from the private auto to more 
efficient ways of getting 
around.” On the other hand, 
some see the effects of road- 
building taking hold, opening 
new areas outside cities for 
expansion and building. Un- 
questionably, the practice of 
architecture is becoming 
more complex, and a systems 
analysis approach to environ- 
mental problems is mentioned 
as increasingly affecting the 
thinking of the profession. 
But as this complexity grows, 
so does the search to bring 
order dut of it. Perhaps in one 
area the order is beginning to 
prevail. When asked what 
would affect the practice of 
architecture, one New York 
architect replied tersely, “The 
Pill.” 


SCHOOLS 
Yale University has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Howard Sayre Weaver as 
Acting Dean of the School of 
Art and Architecture, pend- 
ing the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to Gibson A. Danes, 
who resigned July 1. Yale’s 
Department of Art and Ar- 
chitecture has redesigned its 
degree program. Starting this 
year, the basic, three-and-a- 
half-year course will lead to 
an M.Arch. degree instead of 
a B.A. The current, one-year 
Master’s program will be 
dropped from the curricu- 
lum, and replaced by a two- 
year course leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Environ- 
mental Design. To qualify for 
the M.Arch. degree, students 
must already hold a B.A. or 
B.S. degree Princeton 
University is establishing a 
Research Center for Urban 
and Environmental Planning 
that will function within the 
School of Architecture. The 
new center will involve de- 
partments ranging from biol- 
ogy to engineering. Bernard 
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Spring, Senior Research Ar- 
chitect and Lecturer, will 
head the center and coordi- 
nate research .. . Jean Laba- 
tut, who retired this summer 
from his professorship at 
Princeton, has been named 
Visiting Professor of Archi- 
tecture at Rice University’s 
School of Architecture .. . 
Professors Linwood J. Bright- 
bill, Stephen J. Tang, and 
Ronald Reach of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois have received 
a $7500 grant from the 
American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute to develop a steel roof- 
framing system for a dome- 
shaped roof Cornell 
University has a new name 
for an old college. The 
change. from College of Ar- 
chitecture to College of Ar- 
chitecture, Art and Planning 
acknowledges independent 
operation of the school’s de- 
partments Richard J. 
Hunter of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been appointed associate 
professor and visiting design 
critic in the Department of 
Architecture at Pennsylvania 
State University . . . Jayanta 
Chatterjee has joined the fac- 
ulty of architecture at the 
University of Cincinnati. . . 
Cornell University and the 
Museum of Modern Art have 
recently formed the Institute 
for Architecture and Urban 
Studies. The group, under the 
direction of Peter Eisenman, 
on leave from Princeton, will 
attempt, through teaching and 
publications, to bring gradu- 
ate students of architecture 
closer to the nuts-and-bolts 
problems of urban areas. Aim 
of the institute is to make ar- 
chitecture more relevant to 
social ideas and problems 
... Renewable grants of $600 
have been awarded to five un- 
dergraduate students of en- 
gineering and architecture 
under the Sverdrup & Parcel 
& Associates Scholarship 
Awards Program. Winner of 
the architectural award was 
Richard D. Olson, fifth-year 
student at the University of 
Minnesota James R. 
Hauber, Ph.D. candidate at 
Stanford University, has been 
named winner of the Robert 
J. Painter Memorial Fellow- 
ship offered by the American 
Society for Testing and Ma- 
terials. The Fellowship carries 
a stipend of $1500 for the 
university and $5000 to be 
used by the Fellow in his 
study of materials science. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. More 
than 10,000 tons of traver- 
tine marble, shipped from 
Italy, will be used as facing 
før the structural steel col- 
umns of Ahmanson Center, a 
$75-million, three- -building 
financial office complex on 
Wilshire Boulevard here. De- 
signed by Edward Durell 
Stone, the center, with its 40- 
story tower and twin 10-story 
portal buildings, will become 
a dominant feature of this 
section of L.A. The portal 
buildings have gently curved 
inner façades, between which 
will be an oval plaza with 
pool and fountains, held the 
way two curved hands might 
hold an egg. A landscaped 
plaza on an upper level will 
surround the 40-story tower. 

In all, the full block site en- 
compasses about 4 acres; ga- 
rage space, capable of accom- 
modating 2000 cars, will be 
located in four underground 
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Even more emblema- 
tic of Los Angeles will be the 
buildings’ total mechaniza- 
tion. 


levels. 


Each office will be individ- 
ually soundproofed, for in- 
Stance, and closed-circuit 
television will be available for 
tenants, with individual built- 
in television sets. Radiant 
heating will be used beneath 
the plaza to keep tempera- 
tures comfortable, even dur- 
ing a cool spell. 


DOWN BESIDE C 
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ITHACA, N.Y. A rather small 
city that lies at the foot of the 
long glacial hills that snake in 
and out among the Finger 
Lakes of upstate New York, 
Ithaca is known primarily, of 
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course, as the home of Cor- 
nell University. The univer- 
sity campus, set atop one of 
three slopes outside the town, 
and the campus of Ithaca Col- 
lege, which dominates the 
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Boat Laun-hing— 
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brow of another steep incline, 
have long been the scenes of 
most of Ithaca’s cultural and 


intellectual activity. Present- 
ly, however, the “townies" 
(including representatives of 
local, state, and Federal Gov- 
ernment and people from the 
university) are working hard 
on plans to establish a com- 
prehensive regional base for 
recreational and cultural ac- 
tivities. 

A great deal of local ener- 
gy (and money) has been 
poured into a project to de- 
velop 415 acres of open land 
on the south shore of Lake 
Cayuga. A master site plan, 
prepared by Egner & Nieder- 
korn Associates (with Zion & 
Breen of New York City act- 
ing as landscape consultants) 


“ug 
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and funded by the city, shows 
a 450-boat marina to be con- 
structed by the State of New 
York, an 85-acre recreation 
complex to be built by the 
City of Ithaca, a Federally- 
constructed  flood-control 
channel that will double as a 
fishing and boating stream 
and intercollegiate crew 
course, and an ambitiously 
conceived cultural center, to 
be built by a private corpora- 
tion known as the Center for 
the Arts, Inc. The center of 
the cultural complex will be a 
1700-seat repertory theater 
designed by Fairfield & Du- 
bois of Toronto, Canada. 
Seating will be arranged in a 
150° are around an open 
thrust stage. Stage design was 
done by Theater Designer 


Desmond Heeley. Prior to 
the preparation of a design 
proposal, representatives of 
the Center corporation con- 
sulted with Fairfield & Du- 
bois, who were designers of 
the Shakespeare theater at 
Stratford, and with the Cen- 
ters artistic director, Alan 
Schneider. The building, 
which will be fully air con- 
ditioned, will encompass 80,- 
000 sq ft of working space, in- 
cluding scenery and costume 
shops, rehearsal stage, and ad- 
ministrative offices, Other fa- 
cilities planned for future 
construction are a concert 
hall, museum-cum-exhibition 
hall, and a children’s center. 
All these will be built by the 
Center for the Arts, Inc. 

Presently, architects are 
completing working drawings 
for the theater, and construc- 
tion is scheduled for early 
next spring, Construction 
plans are contingent, howev- 
er, on a loan being granted by 
the State Dormitory Authori- 
ty. Although most of the 
funds needed to finance the 
total site development have 
already been raised, the Cen- 
ter corporation must still 
raise $2,500,000, nearly 80% 
of the cost of the theater 
building. A special act of the 
state legislature empowered 
the Dormitory Authority, a 
bonding agency, to finance 
the project, but before bonds 
can be issued, the authority is 
seeking assurance that the cor- 
poration has on hand suffici- 
ent money to pay service 
charges on the debt. 

The complex is scheduled 
to be completed in 1970. 


AWARDS 


The U.S. Department of De- 
fense, in cooperation with the 
AIA, has selected winners in 
its National Fallout Shelter 
Design Competition. Grand 
Prize winner was the Hous- 
ton, Tex., firm of Brooks & 
Brooks for its design of a 
community center incorpo- 
rating public shelter facilities. 
First-, second-, and third-prize 
winners were also chosen in 
each of seven regions of the 
U.S... . For the first year, the 
Albany Area Chamber of 
Commerce honored six ar- 
chitectural projects in its 
Beautification Awards Pro- 
gram, Awards went to: St. 
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John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, designed by Blatner, 
Mendel & Mesick; IBM Build- 
ing, by Carl J, Petrilli; offices 
for Aird Island, by Donald J. 
Stephens Associates; Colonie 
Country Club, by Blatner, 
Mendel & Méesick; Marine 
Midland National Bank of 
Troy, Latham Office, de- 
signed by Turley, Stievater, 
Walker, Mauri, and State 
University of New York 
Dutch Quadrangle, landscap- 
ing by Clark & Rapuano, 


SOUTH OF 
LINCOLN CENTER 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. Fordham 
University, which already 
has one building adjacent to 
New York’s controversial 
Lincoln Center (the Ford- 
ham Law School, completed 
in 1961) has another one 
under way there. To be called 
the Leon Lowenstein Center, 
the $13,500,000 academic 
building will house four col- 
leges: a new liberal arts col- 
lege, the Robert I. Gannon 
School of Education, the Jo- 
seph Martino School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and the 
school of social service. 
There are 8000 students en- 
rolled in these schools, and it 
is expected that the» new 
building will be able to ac- 
commodate 3000 of them at 
one time. A plaza with a re- 
flecting pool will lead to the 
building’s entrance. Comple- 
tion is expected in 1968. 
White precast concrete will 
cover the steel frame in what 
one source describes as an at- 
tempt to complement the 
white travertine mullions of 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House, which it faces. Ford- 
ham also plans a library and 
an additional classroom 
building in the area. 
Architects for the design: 
Perkins & Will. Supervising 
architects and engineers: 
Slingerland & Booss. 


A GRAND AND CENTRAL PROPOSAL 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. An an- 
nouncement by the New 
York Central Railroad that it 
would like to put a high-rise 
office building on top of the 
Grand Central Station wait- 
ing room aroused architec- 
tural comment last month. 
Most of it came form New 
York architects, who wanted 
nothing to do with it and 
wanted no one else to either. 
So far has the desecration of 
New York’s fine old spaces 
progressed that whoever con- 
tributes to the next defilement 
will be about as popular as a 
WCTU member at Hurley’s 
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Bar. P/A's art director Rich- 
ard Lewis proposed the above 
solution to the space problem. 
Instead of tearing down the 
Singer Building (see pp. 170, 
171, SEPTEMBER 1967 P/A), 
he would move it to the air 
rights above Grand Central. 
The railroad would have its 
office space; the Singer build- 
ing would have the Pan Am 
Building as a backdrop and 
New York would have two of 
its landmarks— a diminish- 
ing breed — in a central lo- 
cation where one could see 
both of them without taking a 
long walk. 


OBITUARIES 


Benjamin Bailyn, an associate 
in the New York City firm of 
Smith, Haines, Lundberg & 
Waehler, died July 21 at the 
age of 55. He served as 
supervising architect for the 
Engineering Quadrangle at 
Princeton University, for the 
Allied Chemical office build- 
ing and the Esso Research 
Laboratory in New Jersey, 
and for the rebuilding of the 
Times Tower in Manhattan 
for the Allied Chemical Cor- 
poration. 


John T. Clabby, Jr., vice-pres- 
ident and manager of the Sys- 
tems Division of Daniel, 
Mann, Johnson & Menden- 


hall, died October 1 at the age 
of 43 of a heart attack. For 
more. than 20 years, Clabby 
was associated with engineer- 
ing management. He joined 
DMJM. in 1959 as senior 
member of the technical staff, 
was appointed director of sys- 
tems in 1960, and elected 
vice-president in April, 1961. 


Ellery Husted, a retired New 
York architect who lived in 
Portugal, died July 18 in 
Lisbon. He was 66. As a 
junior partner, he assisted the 
late James Gamble Rogers in 
designing the Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center in 
New York City. From 1945 
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Be deceptive. Be decisive. 


By hiding them completely with Armstrong Sanserra* By dramatizing them with Armstrong Tegular Travertone. 
Travertone™. This bold, textured ceiling has sharp, The individual panels of this system extend ''4,” below 
square tile edges, meticulously arranged and designed the grid, creating a uniquely bold dimensional effect. 

to create a remarkably monolithic appearance. Sanserra Tegular Travertone is noncombustible, fire retardant*, 
Travertone is acoustical, washable, repaintable, and and acoustical. Available with through-perforations for 
noncombustible. Available in 12“ x 12” x 34" tile, with ceiling-wide air diffusion, it's fabricated for standard 
self-leveling tongue-and-groove joints, it can be 24” x 24” grid suspension systems. And you can create 
suspended mechanically or cemented to any firm, flat, extra drama with a black or bold, brightly colored 


dry surface recessed grid system. 
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Specifications on both ceilings: Write Armstrong, 4211 Watson St., Lancaster, Pa. 17604. Or on Readers Service Card circle No. 300. 
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to 1960, when he retired, 
Husted was a partner in the 
firm of Gugler, Kimball & 
Husted, and served as a con- 
sultant to the Air Force, the 
CIA, the Army Corps of 
Engineers, and other Govern- 
ment agencies. 


Tyler S. Rogers, authority on 
building design and insula- 
tion, died October 11 in 
Montclair, N.J. He was 72. 
Rogers retired in 1960 from 
the Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glass Corporation, where he 
had been chief consultant on 
product and technical litera- 
ture, as well as executive vice- 
president, assistant to the 


president, and manager of 
market development. Previ- 
ously, he had been an associ- 
ate editor of the Architectur- 
al Record, and had written 
books for prospective home- 
owners that included Plan 
Your House To Suit Yourself 
and Complete Guide to House 
Hunting. 


David Stephen, 88, a vice- 
president of the firm William 
B. Ittner, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
died July 20. Stephen was a 
native of Glasgow, Scotland. 
He joined the Ittner firm over 
60 years ago and assisted in 
the design of more than 500 
schools in 29 states. 


JOHNSON DESIGNS APARTMENTS FOR 
SITE OVER PENNSY RR TRACKS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Philip John- 
son, with Samuel Paul and 
Seymour Jarmul, has de- 
signed a superblock of four 
apartment towers; their site 
will be air rights above the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tracks 
at the west side of Ninth Av- 
enue between West 31st and 
West 33rd Streets. The area 
is just west of the General 
Post Office building and two 
long blocks west of the new 
Madison Square Garden. 
Sixteen hundred units for 
moderate-income tenants, 
ranging in size from one- 
room studios to three-bed- 
room apartments and pent- 
houses, will be provided in 
centrally air-conditioned tow- 
ers. Two of the towers will 
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be 38 stories tall and two at 
the west end of the site will 
rise 25 stories. Ground floor 
of all buildings will contain 
shopping facilities for resi- 
dents. 

Since most of the sur- 
rounding structures are rela- 
tively low, with flat roofs, the 
new towers will be visible 
from any point in the West 
Side commercial area. Ten- 
ants will enjoy views of the 
Hudson River and lower 
Manhattan from balconies 
that break the fagade in a 
random pattern. 

Plans call for private 
streets and walks to skirt and 
cross the site. Running be- 
tween the towers will be a 
two-block-long pedestrian 


mall. A 


shopping separate 
service road will make stores 
accessible for deliveries. 

For the convenience of 
working mothers, a nursery 
school will occupy a portion 
of the site with access from 
a private park or any of the 
buildings. According to plans, 
a five-level parking garage for 
tenants and guests with space 
for 830 cars will be covered 
by a private landscaped park. 
Planting and recreation facil- 
ities for children and adults 
will be distributed over 80% 
of the site. 

Under New York’s Rede- 
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velopment Companies Hous- 
ing Program, a private hous- 
ing corporation will own and 
manage the development and 
receive the equivalent of a 
50% tax rebate on the prop- 
erty. This arrangement should 
allow rentals to be held to a 
maximum average of $53 per 
room. The city conceives of 
the project, known alterna- 
tively as Chelsea Walk or | 
West Yard, as a concession 
to those middle-income fam- 
ilies who might be consider- 
ing moving to the suburbs 
for a more pleasant environ- 
ment and better housing. 
Cost of the entire project 
will be $60 million. Financing 
is being arranged through a 
conventional mortgage of 
90%, with the project’s spon- 
sor, Lazard Freres & Co. 
providing the remaining 10%. 
Construction will begin in 
January, 1968; completion is 
scheduled for June, 1971. 


THE GAME PLANNERS PLAY 


ITHACA, N.Y. Two bearded, 
affable graduate students 
from Cornell University are 
making the rounds of city 
planning commissions, Fed- 
eral agencies, high schools, 
and universities, carrying 
with them a large and heavy 
bright red box that looks like 
a Mod version of a Madison 
Avenue attaché case. The stu- 
dents are Anthony Dotson 
and David Sawicki and the 
box they carry is CLUG, the 
Community Land Use Game 
developed at Cornell Univer- 
sity by Allen Feldt, assistant 
professor in the Department 


of City and Regional Plan- 
ning. 

According to Dotson and 
Sawicki, who hold production 
rights to CLUG, the game has 
an equally magnetic effect on 
professional planners, law- | 
yers, public administrators, 
and university faculty and 
students. It is played, as P/A 
learned in a demonstration, 
by 3 to 15 players, all of 
whom become cut-throat en- 
trepreneurs within a few 
rounds of play. Participants 
become involved in a se- 
quence of highly interdepen- 
dent decisions concerning 
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real-estate development, taxa- 
tion, transportation, utilities 
construction, and building 
maintenance. In the course of 
20 or so rounds of play, teams 
may construct, on the board, 
a city of half a million peo- 
ple. The players find their de- 
cisions resulting in predicta- 
ble as well as unforeseen 
predicaments involving com- 
munity land use, economic 
bases, levels of employment, 
and financial status. 

The basic CLUG kit 
weighs about 40 Ibs and 
comes equipped with curren- 
cy, erasable board, sets of rec- 
ord sheets and tax roles, 
transaction cards, and so on. 
For versions more compli- 
cated than the basic model, 
such as the intricate one de- 
veloped for the Washington 
Center for Metropolitan 
Studies, the kit also contains 
a computer program written 
in computer language Fortran 
IV. Less experienced groups 
are supervised by two non- 
participants, who make and 
change the ground rules as the 


game progresses and who, in 
addition, keep track of eco- 
nomic facts. 

CLUG does not, of course, 
represent an exact replica of 
any particular urban situa- 
tion. One of the real factors 
conspicuously absent, for ex- 
ample, is the social element. 
There are no class divisions. 
But Professor Feldt does see 
an important use for CLUG 
as an aid to understanding 
mathematical simulations of 
actual urban areas and their 
growth patterns. So far, 
CLUG has been used to ex- 
plore the planning possibili- 
ties of upstate New York 
towns, including Syracuse, 
Auburn, and Cortlandt. Over 
the past summer, its inventor 
worked on a model based on 
11 central New York coun- 
ties to teach people how re- 
gional planning works. At 
Cornell, one course devotes 
an entire semester to playing 
the game, and, according to 
Dotson and Sawicki, never 
explores all the game's possi- 
bilities. 


RALEIGH-DURHAM, N.C. In the 
next 20 years, air-passenger 
traffic through the Raleigh- 
Durham airport is expected 
to increase 600%, and cargo 
traffic an impressive 2000%. 
If expansion plans are on 


schedule, Raleigh-Durham 
will be ready for these in- 
creases. Recently released 
was the proposed design for 
future passenger terminal fa- 
cilities, prepared by Arnold 
Thompson Associates, Inc., 
airport facility consultants. 
The new terminal will be lo- 
cated midway between two 
10,000’ runways and, as traf- 
will be con- 
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structed in four stages. First 
stage (shown here), sched- 
uled for completion by 1970, 
will have 14 gates and park- 
ing space in a central struc- 
ture for 1500 cars. The termi- 
nal, which will surround the 
parking structure, will have a 
one-story. continuous lobby, 
on the second level, con- 
nected by short concourses to 
two circular waiting areas, 
each of which will have seven 
gates. On the terminal’s third 
level will be a restaurant with 
a view. 

Expansion in 1980 will add 
14 gates and space for more 
terminal facilities. 
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WRIGHT'S MARTIN HOUSE TO BE 
RESTORED 


BUFFALO, N.Y. The house 
Frank Lloyd Wright built for 
Darwin D. Martin on Jewett 
Parkway was one of the few 
Wright houses designed be- 
fore 1910 that did not have a 
pool at the entrance. But its 
ramifications go far beyond 
that. For Martin was owner 
of a mail order and wholesale 
business, known as the Larkin 
Co., and Wright’s work on the 
Martin house led to his com- 
mission for the Larkin Build- 
ing. Actually, there were two 
houses. A smaller house for 
Martin’s sister and brother-in- 
law, the George Bartons, 
fronted on Summit Avenue. 
Between the two houses was a 
garage and conservatory. Re- 
cently, the University of Buf- 
falo bought the Martin house 
for a reported $60,000, to be 
used as a residence for its new 
president, Martin Meyerson, 
former dean of the College of 
Environmental Design at 
Berkley. The New York State 
legislature allocated $30,000 
in its 1967 budget for renova- 
tion and work is currently un- 
derway. There is quite a bit 
to do to restore the house to 
its Wrightian design. It stood 
vacant during World War II; 
then, after the war, it was 
bought by Buffalo architect 
Sebastian Toriello, who tore 
down the pergola, conserva- 
tory, and garage and con- 
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verted the interior into three 
apartments. He also put three 
two-story apartment struc- 
tures on the grounds, one 
close to the rear of the house. 

In restoring the house, New 
York architect Edgar Tafel 
will put up a fence, topped 
with planter boxes to screen 
off the apartments. Tafel first 
saw the house in the early 
30’s, when, as a student of 
Wright's, he drove East with 
him. Since then, the house has 
suffered the ravages of age 
and misuse. Tafel will re- 
cover the roofs with slate. 
(Originally, they were clay 
tile; more recently, asphalt 
shingles.) Roof lines must be 
straightened, tile floors re- 
paired, and woodwork, much 
of which was torn away from 
the walls and ceiling, restored. 
Most noticeable change will 
be the addition of a large sky- 
light to light the inordinately 
dark living room. 

Several curious features 
will remain. One is an 80'- 
long ballroom in the base- 
ment. Another is the rein- 
forced concrete construction 
with steelwork roof supports 
—an unusually advanced 
structure for 1904. It is re- 
freshing to see a fine piece of 
architecture put to such an 
appropriate use. Everyone 
connected with the project 
deserves commendation. 


CALENDAR 


A national conference for the 
purpose of “Facing the Union 
Problem” will be held on De- 
cember 1 at the La Salle Ho- 
tel in Chicago. Co-sponsors 
include the AIA, the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, and the Consulting En- 
gineers Council/USA. Pre- 
registration may be arranged 


through: Louis A. Bacon, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 60606 . . . “Quest for 
Quality” will be the theme of 
the 1967 Congress for Recre- 
ation and Parks when it con- 
venes at the Fontainebleau 
Hotel in Miami Beach, Fla., 
December 3-7. National 
Recreation and Park Associ- 
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ation, 1700 Washington Ave., 
Miami Beach, Fla., is spon- 
soring the event . . . Eleven 
national trade organizations 
are sponsoring an Aluminum 
Finishing Seminar, scheduled 
for January 30-February 1 
at Detroit’s Sheraton Cadillac 
Hotel. Thirty-six experts will 
discuss nearly all aspects of 
aluminum finishing processes. 
Registration forms are avail- 
able from the Aluminum As- 
sociation, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 
... The Winter Meeting of the 
National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers will be held 
January 9-13, in the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
The society has headquarters 
at 2029 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. . . . The Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin’s Extension 
Division plans to present a 
seminar concerning “Archi- 
tectural Promenade and Ter- 
race Decks” January 18-19 
at its Madison campus. Direc- 
tor of the program is Dwight 
D. Zeck, Institute Director, 
725 Extension Building, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 432 N. 
Lake St., Madison, Wis. 
53706 . . . At the Joint 1968 
Legislative Conference of the 
AIA and Consulting Engi- 
neers Council/USA, archi- 
tects and engineers will have 
an opportunity to preview 
Congressional legislation 
likely to affect them during 
the coming year. The confer- 
ence is to take place Jan. 30- 
31 at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


200-YEAR-OLD NEW TOWN 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. Local 
Edinburghers and visitors to 
the annual Edinburgh Festival 
this past summer were privi- 
leged to be able to visit a 
beautifully designed exhibi- 


tion called “Two Hundred 
Summers in a City,” celebrat- 
ing the selection, in 1767, of 
the design by Architect James 
Craig for Edinburgh’s “New 
Town.” 

That the design, picked 
from among six competitive 
entries, was an appropriate 
one is proven by the fact that 
the area remains today largely 
as Craig planned it. This is 
the noble stretch between 
Charlotte Square and St. An- 
drews Square on the west and 
east and Queen Street and 
Princes Street on the north 
and south, It was and still is 
a notable example of classical 
urban planning. 

The exhibition did not stop 
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at Craig’s plan. It went back 
into medieval times when 
Edinburgh clung to the rocks 
around the Castle, and for- 
ward, through present-day 
Edinburgh, to “City-Scope — 
an environment in which to 
imagine future cities’ with 
flashing lights, electronic 
sounds, etc. The future was 
not as interesting as the past, 
in this case. 

Craig received an exhibi- 
tion all his own in a museum 
on the Royal Mile, a thorough- 
fare leading from the Castle 
to Holyrood Palace, and there 
were fascinating billboards 
posted around the city show- 
ing the significant buildings 
of various neighborhoods, 
their architects, and dates. 

It was all an exemplary 
way to show the way a city 
grew and was planned; one 
that other cities might emu- 
late, had they the background, 


NEWARK, N.J. A $200 million 
expansion program got under 
way at Newark airport last 
month, which, in the pattern 
of much airport work nowa- 
days, will be inadequate be- 
fore it is completed. Suppos- 
edly by the time the three 
new terminals, parking for 
10,000 cars, one new runway 
and the extension of two 
others are completed in 1975, 
the facility will be handling 
12 million passengers each 
year. Forecasts of aircraft 
passenger flow in the New 
York area have traditionally 
been too conservative. A few 
years ago, it was predicted 
that 3,500,000 persons would 
use the Newark facility in 
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1966; the actual figure ex- 
ceeded 5 million. 

Preliminary plans pre- 
pared by the New York Port 
Authority, which owns and 
operates the airport, call for 
three curved terminals, sur- 
rounding an inner circle ac- 
commodating the parking 
area. Each terminal will have 
three satellite flight gate struc- 
tures, attached to the terminal 
by arcades. Flight gates in the 
satellites will be large enough 
to accommodate the super- 
sonic aircraft of the 70's. 

Each main terminal will be 
about 800’ long and 165’ 
wide, and will have two ley- 
els: upper, for departures, and 
lower, for arrivals. 


PERSONALITIES 


Charles A. Wood, Jr. will re- 
tire from the office of execu- 
tive director of the National 
Council of Architectural Reg- 
istration Boards in order to 
return to his long-standing 
practice in New Jersey... The 
Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., last month cited 
Carl Koch of Carl Koch & 
Associates, Boston, Mass., for 
pioneering work in design of 
prefabricated houses having 
high aesthetic value, capable 
of being economically mass 
produced, and employing 
latest developments in mate- 
rials and construction prac- 
tices. Koch received the in- 
stitute’s Frank P. Brown 
Medal . . . Neal English has 
been appointed National Di- 
rector of Information Ser- 
vices for the AIA .. . New 
York City’s new director of 
building design is Albert E. 
Bauer. Mayor Lindsay has ap- 
pointed a nine-member Ur- 
ban Design Council to coor- 
dinate efforts to obtain 
excellence in design of urban 
projects and to preserve no- 
table buildings. Members of 


the Council, which will act in 


an advisory capacity, are: 


William S. Paley, Chairman 
of the Council and chairman 
of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Mrs. W. Vincent As- 
tor, president of the Vincent 
Astor Foundation; J. Richard- 
son Dilworth, chairman of the 
board of Rockefeller Center, 
Inc.; Philip Johnson and I.M. 
Pei, architects; Chester Rap- 
kin, professor of urban plan- 
ning at Columbia University; 
George N. Lindsay, lawyer; 
Walter N. Thayer, president 
of Whitney Communications, 
Inc.; and Whitney M, Young, 
executive director of the Na- 
tional Urban League. David 
Farley, urban designer and 
professor at NYU, is executive 
director of the Council... Ar- 
chitect Arthur Rosenblatt will 
resign at the end of the year 
from his post as First Deputy 
Administrator of Recreation 
and Cultural Affairs for New 
York City in order to assume 
the newly created position of 
Administrator for Architec- 
ture and Planning for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and the Brooklyn Museum... 
The American Society for 
Testing and Materials an- 
nounces several staff changes. 
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The only all-wood fibre board on the market 
surfaced with DuPont TEDLAR® PVF film! 


Readily available and extremely economical to use, these panels provide 
durability and freedom from maintenance. And—they offer many exclusive 
features such as constant insulating values, weatherproof and fungus resistance, 
low maintenance, ease of application and long lengths. 


If you're looking for a finished product that's of pleasing appearance, 
economical in cost and easy to use, look to these brand new Homasote 
Guaranteed Panels surfaced with Tedlar. Ideal for board and batten construction, 
indoor ceilings, soffits, gable ends and hundreds r———-—-—-----——--—--—---—--———_ 
of other like applications. Available in white and in HOMASOTE COMPANY, Dept. L-2 
standard lengths of 4' X 8', 10'and 12', and in 54" Trenton, N. J. 08603 
thickness; back primed. For more information, Please send Product Selector Sheet 7-138 O 
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WASHINGTON/ 
FINANCIAL NEWS 


by E. E. HALMOS, JR. 


Planners Discuss Next 50 
Years — The subject was a 
very broad one, and the dis- 
cussions tended to be quite 
general, but there were some 
exciting ideas presented at 
the American Institute of 
Planners’ conference on “The 
Next 50 Years” in Washing- 
ton, early in October. 

Among the more than 65 
speakers who appeared dur- 
ing the 6-day session, 12 iden- 
tified themselves as archi- 
tects, and many others were 
closely associated with urban 
planning both in the U.S. and 
in other countries. 

And there was no doubt 
that the Federal Government, 
thrashing about in attempts to 
find answers to growing urban 
problems, was observing and 
listening closely. 

One proposal (by Charles 
Abrams, chairman of the di- 
vision of Urban Planning of 
the Columbia University 
School of Architecture) had 
particular appeal in bureac- 
racy-oriented Washington: 

Creation of an “Urban 
Space Agency” — Washing- 
ton immediately found the 
acronym “URSA” rolled trip- 
pingly from the tongue — 
that would prevent slums by 
acquiring urban land in ad- 
vance, planning it thoroughly, 
then sell or lease it for pri- 
vate development. 

The idea happend to fit 
beautifully with a bill 
(S.2466) presented to Con- 
gress the previous week by 
Maryland’s Senator Tydings, 
which would broaden provi- 
sions of the 1965 Housing 
and Urban Development act, 
and make more money avail- 
able, on better terms, for ac- 
quisition of open spaces for 
future urban use. Tydings 
complained that the original 
bill provided $5 million for 
grants for this purpose, but 
only $200,000 has been com- 
mitted because of restrictive 
regulations, which, among 
other things, require that a 
grantee guarantee he will be- 
gin construction on the land 
within five years. 

There was also a close tie- 
in to the President’s recent di- 
rective calling for a survey of 
excess Federally owned land 
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in urban areas, for use in 
planned housing develop- 
ments; and a concurrent Pres- 
idential order to HUD to 
double its low-cost housing 
units to be built within the 
next year to 70,000. 

Other thoughts: Within 50 
years, the present estimated 
7000 persons engaged in plan- 
ning on all levels of Govern- 
ment must be expanded to 
30,000 to 35,000; 

New legal instrumentalities 
and new laws with broader 
orientation to planning must 
be evolved, to cope with the 
predicted coalescence of most 
of the U.S. population into 
major “megalopoli"; 

Development of such 
“megalopoli” — including 
one 600 miles long on the 
Pacific Coast — will require 
a new look at planning, so 
that such a mammoth area 
does not become an endless, 
rather horrifying expansion 
of all the evils of present ma- 
jor cities. Plans must make 
possible diversification of 
areas within the megalopoli- 
tan area, maintaining some in- 
dividuality for residents. 

Over-all, the long meeting 
had a somewhat dreamlike 
quality for those listening in 
— but quite obviously not for 
those who participated. 


Assessing Technology — On 
a somewhat more down-to- 
earth scale, there were a num- 
ber of developments of spe- 
cial concern to professionals 
in Washington. 

Perhaps most important, 
for long-range effect, was the 
announcement of plans by 
the House Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and De- 
velopment, to hold a series of 
hearings and “seminars” on 
the question: How can Con- 
gress do a better job of asses- 
sing the good and bad points 
of technological programs? 

Rep. Emilio Q. Daddario 
(D. Conn.), subcommittee 
chairman, said his group “ex- 
pects the scientific, engineer- 
ing, and other professional 
communities” will have much 
to offer during the study. Dis- 
cussions are now underway 
with the National Academy 
of Science and the National 
Academy of Engineering on 
the possibilty of setting up 
a working group to aid the 
committee in an eventual rec- 
ommendation for a “perma- 
nent technological assess- 
ment” apparatus. 

In other actions, Congress 


eliminated a House-approved 
amendment to a money bill 
for the National Aeronautics 
& Space Agency that was in- 
tended to limit NASA’s use 
of “warm body” contracts — 
those under which contractor- 
furnished personnel perform 
support services (including 
engineering and some archi- 
tectural service) that other- 
wise would be handled by 
civil service people. 

And the Defense Depart- 
ment and General Services 
Administration tried to quiet 
some of the continuing furor 
over architect-engineer fees 
with the announcement that 
they had dropped use of the 
long-standing percentage-of- 
construction-cost method of 
determining A-E fees in favor 
of the “detailed analysis” 
method. 

The “method” works this 
way: The agency estimates 
the man-hour requirements 
and types of services or per- 
sonnel (architectural, me- 
chanical, engineer, etc.) for 
each phase of the services to 
be required of the A-E, such 
as site investigation and de- 
sign services. Estimated hour- 
ly rates are then applied to 
the estimated number of man- 
hours, and allowances made 
for the A-E’s overhead and 
profit, in order to arrive at the 
total estimated fee as the basis 
for negotiation. 

Nevertheless, fees must 
still conform to the existing 
6% limitation. 

Finally, the Washington- 
based Construction Specifi- 
cations Institute announced 
that it plans to establish its 
own research organ — to be 
known as the CSI Research 
Foundation. Idea is to con- 
duct research into automation 
as it may affect specifications 
practices and techniques. The 
move is an outgrowth of a re- 
cent study sponsored by CSI 
and conducted by Stanford 
Research Institute, which 
forecast “dramatic changes” 
in architectural and engineer- 
ing practice as they pertain to 
specifications. 


Variance for FBI Building — 
For reasons that seemed a 
little incongruous, in view of 
the nature of the agency, the 
National Capital Planning 
Commission has approved a 
variance in grand plans for 
redevelopment of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue that involves 
the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation building. 


The Pennsylvania Avenue 
Commission, headed by Na- 
thaniel Owings, had recom- 
mended that all new buildings 
on the avenue incorporate ar- 
cades, so that pedestrians 
could walk without worrying 
about the weather. 

But FBI director J. Edgar 
Hoover, considering the plans, 
would hear of no arcades. 

Reason: The FBI hires 
quite a few young girls, some 
of whom work at night. The 
arcades would proyide a hid- 
ing place for undesirables. 

NPCP member Architect 
Paul Thiry, supporting the 
idea of arcades — commis- 
sion members suggested that 
if FBI were allowed a vari- 
ance, all other plans would be 
killed — argued that few 
muggers would choose the 
FBI building as scene for 
their operations. Replied FBI 
spokesmen: FBI isn’t a polic- 
ing agency, only an investiga- 
tive one. 


Financial — There were 
some huge amounts of Fed- 
eral money poured into the 
construction economy, as 
Congress finally began to 
move (late, as usual) on an- 
nual appropriations mea- 
sures: $2,500,000,000 for 
military construction around 
the world; $4,700,000,000 for 
“civil works” and other pub- 
lic construction; other money 
for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The Bureau of Public 
Roads, meanwhile, got around 
to apportioning a total of 
$4,800,000,000 for obliga- 
tion by the states in Fiscal 
Year 1969. 

O The construction industry 
as a whole was performing 
about as predicted — hold- 
ing just about even with last 
year, showing only very slight 
gains. The Census Bureau re- 
ported that, in July, rate of 
total new construction put in 
place was at an adjusted an- 
nual figure of $75,400,000,- 
000 — not quite 4% over 
last year at the same period. 
O Housing showed a slight up- 
turn in July, but nobody was 
willing to make any predic- 
tions. Rate for the month was 
1,360,000 units, compared to 
a rate of 1,079,000 a year ago. 
O Corollary of the housing 
starts, and reason for the 
breath-holding by observers, 
were other figures, showing a 
drop in house sales. In June, 
said Census, sales of new one- 
family homes dropped 3% 
under the May rate. 
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PRODUCTS 


J wall panels at a pressure of 
A 20 psf without letting them fall 
to the ground, and permits re- 
installation of the same pan- 
els. The insulation value of 
the 234"-thick panels is said 
to equal that of a concrete 
wall 40” thick. These 4x 20 
translucent, chemical-resis- 
tant panels weigh only 120 Ib 
to facilitate installation and 


C 


ACOUSTICS 


removal. Kalwall Corp., 88 
Pine St., Manchester, N. H. 
Sound control for suspended | 03103. 


ceilings. The “Sound Stop 
Curtain” solves problem 
noise transmission from one 
room to another through the 
plenum above a suspended 
ceiling. Curtain is hung from 
underside of concrete arch or 
floor above so that it touches 
the suspended ceiling, pre- 
senting a barrier to sound. 
Made of treated fibrous glass 
that is enveloped in a rein- 
forced, aluminum-faced 
wrapper, curtain is said to re- 
duce over-the-wall noise by 
30%-50%. Also effective in 
factory areas, arenas, and au- 
ditoriums. The E. J. Davis 
Co., 10 Dodge Ave., Defco 
Park, North Haven, Conn. 
Circle 100, Readers’ Service Card 
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Roof-ceiling system. The all- 
steel “Convex” roof system 
consists of two chords of cor- 
rugated steel panels joined by 
diagonal struts. The top chord 
is arched to form a roof; the 
bottom chord forms a ceiling. 
Roof and ceiling are both 
working parts of the structur- 
al system. which is said to re- 
sult in savings in material. 
Spans up to 200’ in 41” mod- 
ules. Manufacturer claims 
further advantages such 
speed of erection, efficiency 
of insulation, and mainte- 
nance-free life. Behlen Manu- 
facturing Co. Columbus, 
Neb. 68601. 
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Economic polysulfide sealant. 
Rubber Calk 700 Sealant 
combines polysulfide perfor- 
mance properties and air-cur- 
ing qualities with the econo- 
my of an acrylic or polyure- 
thane sealant, according to 
the manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer developed this seal- 
ant using a newly created 
polysulfide polymer as a base. 
It has the following features: 
quality of adhesion, resil- 
jence, quick, easy extrusion, 
flexibility in heat and cold, 
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Removable walls. Wall sys- 
tem consists of acrylic modi- 
fied glass-fiber panels bonded 
to both sides of an aluminum 
I-beam grid core, on mount- 
ings of two-piece aluminum 
extrusions. The wall system 
includes a pressure-venting 
panel mounting that releases 
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good resistance to weather ag- 
ing. Products Research & 
Chemical Corp., 2919 Em- 
pire Ave. Burbank, Calif. 
91504. 
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RIGIDIZING 

AND SELF- 

ALIGNING 
T-LOK 


STARTER 
STRIP 


HOLLOW-BACK OR WITH 
DROP-IN BACKBOARD 

Vinyl siding. “T-lok” vinyl 
siding comes in panels 12’- 
6” long, 8” and 4” clapboard 
styles, as well as in vertical, 
and board-and-batten designs. 
The white or colored vinyl 
eliminates need for protec- 
tive painting, is chemically 
inert, and will neither support 
flames nor conduct electri- 
city. Acts as heat- and cold- 
insulator and muffles noises. 
Can be applied to new houses, 
or over many wall materials 
of older homes. Nails are at- 
tached to allow for expansion 
and contraction from temper- 
ature changes. Mastic Corp., 
131 South Taylor St., South 
Bend, Ind. 46601. 
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Variable cavity Wall 
structure permits conceal- 
ment of pipes, while still al- 
lowing ready access to them. 
It is said to be particularly 
suited for laboratories or fa- 
cilities requiring 100% utili- 
ty concealment. Architect 


wall. 
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| may specify cavity dimen- 
sions in a range from S80 
8", and in excess of 8” as a 
custom design. Resilient 
spring clips holding facing 
panels in place are removed 
without special tools. Any 
facing panel from 4" to 1" 
can be used. Neslo Manufac- 
turing Corp., Doylestown, 
Pa. 18901. 
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Industrial adhesive. “Betastay 
(R) 55-76" bonds a variety 
of substrates including wood, 
nylon, rubber, plastics, and 
concrete at room tempera- 
ture. Manufacturer empha- 
sizes this adhesive's flexibility 
and resistance to oil. It has a 
viscosity of 400-500 cps; 
which allows it to be applied 
by brush, roller, oF by dip- 
ping; with an additive, it can 
be sprayed. Essex Chemical 
Corp., 1401 Broad St., Clif- 


ton, N.J. 07015. 
Circle 106, Readers’ 
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( DOORS [WINDOWS ) 


Tilt window. “Trim Tile” is a 
weatherstrip-balance combi- 
nation that allows window 
sash to be tilted for cleaning; 
tilted window may also be re- 
moved for maintenance by 
lifting upward and out. Sash 
can be tilted and removed at 
any point of travel and will 
not strike the screen or storm 
window. Contact between 
sash edges and weatherstrip 
is said to provide good resis- 
tance to air infiltration. Cald- 
well Manufacturing Co., P. O. 


Box 444, Rochester 2, N.Y. 
Circle 107, Readers’ Service Card 


(FURNISHINGS ) 


Colorful rain-or-shine carpet. 
Desert red, lime green and a 
range of other colors can now 
be found in rain-or-shine in- 
door-outdoor carpeting. Fab- 
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Weis hardware is solid brass 

with the added protection 

of brilliant chromium plate. 

This rugged, handsome hinge mounts 
on the interior surface for inswing, 
or exterior for outswing, and is 


adjustable to stand in any position. 


The 
lasting strength 
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Weis Toilet Compartments 
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ricated of Herculon polypro- 
pylene olefin fiber, this carpet 
is said to be color-fast, stain- 
resistant, and ultraviolet-re- 
sistant under normal condi- 
tions. It can be cleaned by 
vacuuming, and stains may be 
mopped up. Nafi Division, 
Chris-Craft Industries, Inc., 
1980 E. State St., Trenton, 


NJ. 
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Zographos sofa. A special 
steel bridge permits this leath- 
er or fabric tufted sofa (SO 
33.120) to extend 120” sup- 
ported by only two legs. The 
polished solid aluminum “T” 
legs on which the thick sofa 
frame rests give the impres- 
sion that the 25”-high sofa 
floats several inches above the 
floor. Available also as club 
chair and in shorter sofa 
lengths. Zographos Designs 
Ltd., 510 Madison Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 
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Wood and 


Woven woods. 
colorful yarns make up this 
line of woven wood designs. 
Used for drapery panels, area 
dividers, window shades, fold- 


ing door units, and lamp 
shades, the designs come with 
descriptive titles such as 
“Sand Pebble,” “Guild Felt,” 
and “La Playa White.” Trop- 
icraft of San Francisco, 568 
Howard Street, California 
94105. 

Circle 110, Readers’ Service Card 
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Tables fold flat. These col- 
lapsible tables are attached to 
wall studs and can be folded 
down flush with the wall. 
They do not use swinging 
braces or folding legs. The 
tops are of Fiberesin solid 
plastic material in a choice of 
dark or light wood-grain pat- 
tern. Top is 15%" square. 
Cee Kay, 5713 North Lake 
Rd., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
53066. 
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Concentrically circular and 
sturdily squared. Two new 
chair designs by Esko Paja- 
mies include a circular swivel 
chair and a rectangular arm- 
chair. The swivel chair is 
made up of a back-arm com- 
bination shaped like a half- 
doughnut above a round seat. 
Three polished metal rods at- 
tach the back-arm section to 
the base so that the whole sec- 
tion swivels above the pedes- 
tal base. A second chair has 


thick rectangular cushions en- 
closed by a frame supported 
by polished metal strips. Up- 
holstery for both chairs is 
leather, available in several 
colors. A third new Pajamies 
chair — a semicircular arm- 
chair — is also available 
from the distributor. Inter- 
national Contact Furnishings, 
Inc., 145 E. 57 St., New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 
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SANITATION 
PLUMBING 


A regal bath, The “Empress” 
incorporates recent ideas in 
bathtub design for safety and 
convenience. Among the in- 
novations in this tub is a built- 
in grab-bar, tapered design 


for roominess, a contoured 
backrest, a broad storage 
shelf, and deep interior space. 
Crane Co., 4100 S. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60632. 
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(SPECIAL EQUIPMENT) 


Battling burglars. Intrusion 
alarm system projects an ul- 
trasonic beam, which will 
cover any desired area, and 
which will be triggered by 
any object, including a bur- 
glar, that moves within the 
area. Intended for use in 
homes, apartments, offices, 
and stores. Other assets in- 
clude minimal expense, speed 
of installation, dependability, 
and flexibility. . Euphonics 
Corp., 173 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 60602. 
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Illuminated schedule board. 
The “Controla 110” can 
schedule 110 items continu- 


ously over a 15-month period. 
Operating on a scanning prin- 
ciple, it is said to be suited for 
scheduling construction jobs, 
bids or budgets, and imple- 
menting critical path and 
PERT techniques. A moving 
grid brings scheduled items 
(four months are always in 
view) from the white area 
into a yellow “caution” zone, 
and, if the schedule is not 
met, on into the red “danger” 
zone. The roll of grid paper 
provides a permanent record 
for review. Controla Divi- 
sion, Quill Products, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5156, Elmwood 
Station, Berkeley, Calif. 
94715. 
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Trees, 
shrubs, trucks, airplanes, peo- 
ple, and cars are all available 
(in ink form) for instant ap- 


Instant landscape. 


plication on architectural 
drawings. Transfer is 
achieved by rubbing sheets of 
waxed paper, stamped with a 
figure, with a pencil or dowel. 
Each transfer sheet contains 
all sizes available for the par- 
ticular item. Plan trees range 
in size from 3” to 4%”; plan 
shrubs from 142" to 1⁄2”; and 
people from a 2” scale to a 
146" scale. Other size ranges 
are similar. Instant Land- 
scape, 1115 Embarcadero, 


Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 
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These three projects emphasize the scope of Prescon operations. 
Twenty offices offer assistance to architects, engineers and con- 
tractors to gain the advantages the Prescon System offers. 


Eleven precast and post-tensioned prestressed concrete frames 
give architectural unity and expression to the new Chapel and 
Dining Hall for the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur in Fairfield, 
Conn. Designed by J. G. Phelan and Associates, and Fletcher- 
Thompson, Inc, Architects and Engineers, Bridgeport, Conn., 22 
peripheral frame columns support the main Chapel floor and 
rise from the Ambulatory to a height of 55’. Saddle-shaped con- 
crete beams connected to the column at the top, to form rigid 
frames, rise from 46' to 65’ height and support the roof. 

The prestressed concrete frame components were precast and 
prestressed as individual units. They were assembled in their 
final position to form rigid frames. The bent frame spans 
range from 56’ to 78’. 

Beams and columns were post-tensioned immediately after 
the concrete reached a strength of 4,000 psi. They were assem- 
bled to rigid frames by post-tensioning the junction. Prescon 
Type S grouted tendons were used. 

The frame beams are designed for simple bending under 
their own weight and part of the dead roof load. The balance 
of dead load, snow and wind forces are resisted by frame ac- 
tion. The columns were prestressed to resist wind loads, to 
absorb the tensile stresses from frame action and to prevent 
bending cracks during handling and erection. The compressive 
force resulting from beam end-reaction and bending moment 
was transferred into the column thru a lead pad, to provide 
uniform stress distribution. 

It is estimated that the methods and construction used greatly 
reduced costs. Precasting saved $22,500, and prestressing steel 
was slightly over $1,000 per frame. Reduction in steel weight 
afforded in additional savings in material handling. 

Prestressing the concrete frames eliminated cracks due to 
shrinkage, bending, and handling, resulting in controlled de- 
flection and a structure more than twice as rigid as one de- 
signed by conventional methods. 

Contractor: E. & F. Construction Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


$12,000,000 Mills Square Complex is central stressed with 
Prescon tendons. Located in San Mateo, Calif., this 3-building 
complex — 9 story office building, 9 story apartment building 
and 4 story hospital plus 3 lower levels of parking for 680 
cars — largest central stressed project in the United States, used 
central stressing to eliminate pour strips, and speed up con- 
struction schedules. In the garage area the use of steel expansion 
joints prevented conventional end stressing, complicated expan- 
sion joint construction, and demanded an all too rigid sequence 
of placing concrete. Central stressing solved these problems. 
There is a total of 700,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

The floor system has spans up to 28’ in two directions, with 
8” flat slabs post-tensioned in both directions. Central stressing 
was used where needed to simplify construction or speed up 
concrete placing. Post-tensioning eliminated slab deflection and 
allowed greater flexibility in placing interior walls, and elimi- 
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REDUCED COSTS AND FASTER COMPLETION 
GAINED BY POST-TENSIONING 


nated many columns in the parking garage, allowing easier 
self-parking. 

Central stressing tendons varied from 4 wire to 10 wire 
Prescon Type X (central stressed) tendons, with conventional 
Type S (standard end stressed) tendons used where central 
stressing was not required. Blockouts for stressing the Type X 
tendons were formed of plywood with each side sloped slightly 
to facilitate early removal of the form and allow reuse. Block- 
outs were located at approximately the quarter point of one of 
the spans near a point 24 the length of the tendon. Exact location 
was determined by the position of the nearest quarter point of a 
span near the 60’ dimension. 

The stressing blockouts for adjacent tendons were located on 
alternate sides of a column strip. This prevented any conflict of 
blockout forms and reduced the chance of temporarily weak- 
ening the slabs. The first two elevated slabs terminated against 
an embankment supported by sheet piling. Conventional end 
stressing was impossible in this area. Type X, central stressed, 
tendons terminated at this point with dead end anchorages, al- 
lowing the concrete to be placed hard against the sheet piling. 
Spacing of tendons averaged approximately 36” on center in 
the middle strip, and 24” on center in the column strip. 


Owner: San Mateo Civic Center Associates, San Mateo, Calif. Architect: DeWolf & 
Associates, AIA, San Mateo, Calif. Structural Engineer: T. Y. Lin, Kulka, Yang & 
Associate, San Francisco, Calif. General Contractor: Stolte, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
Owners Representative: Alex Groswird, Menlo Park, Calif. 
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Collins Radio Corporate Headquarters post-tensioned with Pres- 
con tendons. Twenty columns support a prestressed concrete 
area of 25,000 square feet per floor in the four-story head- 
quarters in Richardson, Texas. This remarkable, yet simple 
structural system yielded an economical and functional building 
with a long span, thin floor system for clean, crisp lines. 

Large column-free areas enabled flexible office arrangement. 
Bays are 41-8” x 37’-6”, floors and roof slabs cantilevered 8'-4” 
beyond the north and the south column lines, and 12’-6” beyond 
the east and the west column lines to reduce heat load and sun 
glare. Live load requirement was 100 pounds per square foot. 

Analysis by the Owner’s Construction Division determined 
that a post-tensioned waffle slab offered the best solution to 
cost, time, and construction depth requirements. Such construc- 
tion would also allow deflection control by choice of size 
and positioning of the Prescon tendons. The waffles were 3’-5” 
Square with a 9” wide rib 16” deep, plus a 314” slab. 

Concrete for each floor and the roof was placed in two days, 
Tensioning began when concrete reached 3000 psi which was 
5 to 6 days later. Forms and shores were then immediately 
removed. Some reshoring was required while concrete was 
placed at the next level, and remained in place until the new 
Slab was stressed. 

It is estimated that 2 weeks were saved in constructing the 
frame, and $25,000 in costs by using a post-tensioned pre- 
Stressed concrete structural system. 

Owners: Collins Radio Co. Consulting Engineers: Terry-Rosenlund & Co., Dallas, Tex. 
The advantages that often can be gained by post-tensioning 
prestressed concrete makes it important that the Prescon System 
be considered in your project design. Write for literature. 


THE PRESCOV CORPORATION 


General Offices: Corpus Christi State National Building 
Phone: (512) 882-8291, Box 2723, Corpus Christi, Texas 78403 
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(ACOUSTICS 
Acoustical, flexible metal 
ceilings. Brochure illustrates 


qualities of acoustical metal 
for ceilings: Sound absorp- 
tion, strength, ease of instal- 
lation, possibility of combi- 
nation with partition attach- 
ment, Properties including 
sound absorption coefficients 
(ASTM C423-63T), attenua- 
tion (AMA LII), light reflec- 
tance (ASTM C523-63T), 
and combustibility are given 
in charts. Texture and perfo- 
ration patterns available are 
shown. 8 pages. Steel Ceilings 
Division, The E. F. Hauser- 
man Co., 5889 Grant Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 44105. 
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literature. 


Steel 
steel abstracts are 
cording to category of con- 


Fifty-five 
listed ac- 


struction (research and de- 
sign, buildings, bridges, mis- 
cellaneous structures, water 
storage and transmission). A 
short synopsis of each ab- 
stract is given, key words 
noted, and source indicated. 
Booklet also gives the addres- 
ses of all the sources for the 
abstracts. 22 pages. American 
Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 
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Adhesive for ceramic tile, 
“USA Standard for Organic 
Adhesives for Installation of 
Ceramic Tile” gives the stan- 
dards for two types of organic 
adhesives for interior areas 
—those requiring prolonged 
water resistance, and those re- 
quiring intermittent water re- 
sistance. Brochure discusses 
requirements for these ad- 
hesives, methods of testing, 
manufacturer's instructions, 
toxicity, and flammability. 
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Sketches show ceramic tile 
assembly template, test as- 
sembly, and oven. 15 pages. 
United States of America 
Standards Institute, 10 E. 40th 
St, New York, N.Y. 10016 
Circle 202, Readers’ Service Card 


The ASTM standards book. 
The American Society for 
Testing and Materials issues 
parts of its 32-volume book of 
standards periodically 
throughout the year. Volumes 
recently released cover ce- 
ment, lime, and gypsum (Part 
9); ceramic materials, manu- 
factured carbon, and graphite 
products (Part 13); and 10 
subjects including general 
testing methods, appearance 
of materials, and sensory 
evaluation of materials, and 
products (Part 30). Prices 
are $8.00, $10.00, $18.00 re- 
spectively. Quantity dis- 
counts. A prospectus with de- 
scription, availability date, 
price, for each part is avail- 
able. American Society for 
Testing and Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19103. 
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lT RIGID 
| URETHANE 
FOAM 


Uses of urethane. A discus- 
sion of urethane foam used 
in residences, commercial, 
agricultural, industrial, and 
manufactured buildings is in- 
cluded in “The Use of Rigid 
Urethane Foam as a Struc- 
tural Insulant.” Charts show, 
among other information, the 
k-factors for five other insu- 
lating materials and urethane 
foam, and compression and 
shearing properties of typical 
rigid urethane foam. Illustra- 
tions. 15 pages. Mobay Chem- 
ical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15205. 
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Standards and Specifications 
for Steel joists. Booklet con- 


cerns L-J Series longspan 
steel joists. In addition to stan- 
dard specifications, it gives 
data, including diagrams and 
charts, on properties and di- 
mensions, a standard load ta- 
ble adopted by the Steel Joist 
Institute and American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, 
Inc., diagrams of pitched- 
chord joists for roofs, and a 
discussion of joint accesso- 
ries. 11 pages. Armco Steel 
Corp., 7000 Roberts St., Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 64125. 
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In case of fire. . . The “Code 
for Safety to Life from Fire 
in Buildings and Structures," 
a publication of the National 
Fire Protection Association 
consists of 17 chapters of fire 
safety requirements. Chap- 
ters include general require- 
ments and special provisions 
pertaining to egress, places of 
assembly, and various cate- 
gories of occupancies (edu- 
cational, institutional, resi- 
dential, mercantile, office, in- 
dustrial, storage). Explana- 
tory material and recom- 
mended supplementary pub- 
lications. 209 pages. $1.50. 
National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston, Mass. 02110 


Fire resistance of gypsum 
products. Manual presents 
performance and fire resis- 
tance characteristics of con- 
struction assemblies incor- 
porating gypsum. Fire resis- 
tant partitions, floor-ceiling 
assemblies, steel columns, and 
gypsum concrete roof decks 
are shown and discussed. 
Data includes construction 
details, hourly fire resistance 
rating, and fire test reference. 
Description of protection of 
beams, girders, and trusses by 


three gypsum application pro- 
cesses. Requirements for fire 
protection and sound proofing 
data. 57 pages. Gypsum As- 
sociation, 201 Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 60606. 
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\ EQUIPMENT 


(X) Westinghouse 


Applied Equipment Air Conditioning 


“Applied 
Equipment Air Conditioning” 
describes air-conditioning 
equipment applicable to man- 
ufacturing plants, public 


Air conditioning. 


buildings, banks, Hospitals 
and theaters. Listed are ca- 
pacity, dimensions, and ap- 
proximate weight of four chill- 
ers, and two condensing units. 
Also discussed are several 
types of heating and cooling 
coils, air-distribution units, 
unit heaters, and air clean- 
ers. Two other catalogs in the 
series: “Residential and Com- 
mercial Air Conditioning,” 
and “Air Handling Equip- 
ment.” 8 pages. Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning-Sturtevant 
Divisions, P.O. Box 510, 
Staunton, Va. 24401. 
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FINISHES 
PROTECTORS 


PLASTI-ROND 


KINDORF CHANNELS and ACCESSORIES 


A 
ston ran od 
nlechanical services, 


PE NO JEA 
in severe corrosive atmospheres, 


PRODUCT BULLETIN KAA < 
PVC coatings in severely 
corrosive atmospheres. Chan- 


nels, accessory fittings, and 
hardware coated with perma- 
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nently fused-on polyvinyl 
chloride are shown in manu- 
facturer’s catalog. In addition 
to product descriptions the 
catalog gives properties of the 
“Plasti-Bond” polyvinyl chlo- 
ride coating and a corrosive- 
resistance table, 6 pages. Steel 
City Division, Midland-Ross 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15233. 
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The *68 fashion in industrial 
coatings, A 1968 catalog fea- 
tures interior and exterior 
coatings for industrial uses, 
anti-corrosive coatings, and 
machinery and equipment 
enamels. Data on properties, 
use, primers, application, and 
coverage. Includes a color 
card, surface preparation in- 
formation for concrete sur- 
faces, and a chemical resis- 
tance chart. Description of 
manufacturer’s floor materi- 
als and sealants. 39 pages. 
Steelcote Manufacturing Co., 
3418 Gratiot, St. Louis, Mo. 


63103. 
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Colorful paper. “Buntpapier, 
the 1967 A.I.D. International 
Design Award winner for 
contemporary wallpaper is 
shown in a hardbound 13%" 
x 20” sample book, “Volume 
7 Gravure Collection.” The 
design of the paper is a series 
of semiovals in columns of 
varying widths superimposed 
in three colors. It comes in a 
variety of color combina- 
tions, and is applied so that 
the design elements never re- 
peat, obviating side to side 
matching, although the over- 
all appearance is consistent. 
“Buntpapier,” one of 18 de- 
signs in Winfield Design As- 
sociates’ Gravure Collection, 
is printed in vinyl ink for du- 
rability and washability, and 
may be coated with DuPont's 
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“Tedlar” protective coating, 
fof extra protection. Sample 
book, $12.00. Katzenbach & 
Warren, Ine., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022, 


imama | 
LEE" 
VINYL 
WALLCOVERING 
PIDE SS 


a whole world of modern wil boguby | long on wear | ow io mantenarce 


Vinyl wall patterns. Sixteen 
patterns of vinyl “Vicrtex” 
wall covering are shown in a 
brochure from the manufac- 
turer’s stock of over 50 pat- 
terns. Cloth-like patterns in- 
clude ones resembling silk, 
handwoven cotton, and grass- 
cloth. A woodgrain sample is 
also shown. Photographs il- 
lustrate not only “Vicrtex” 
swatches, but room interiors 
in which “Vicrtex” is used. 
Data Chart. Suggested Speci- 
fications. L.E. Carpenter & 
Co., Empire State Bldg., New 
York, N.Y. 10001. 
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Office Furnishings Catalog. 
The “H-O-N Catalog No. 
102C” features office furni- 
ture and equipment of con- 
temporary and conventional 
styles. In the “Conventional” 
line desks have options of 4 
metal colors and either plas- 
tic or linoleum tops. Seven 
styles of chairs are featured 
with 27 colors in vinyl uphol- 
stery. The “Contemporary” 
line features slim-styled desks 
and plastic tops in wood-grain 
patterns with ebony or 
“Tropic Sand” metal colors. 


Drawers operate on a suspen- 
sion cradle, eliminating han- 
dies. Chairs in this line, more 
rectilinear than the conven- 
tional line come with uphol- 
stery in either vinyl or 16 ny- 
lon fabrics. 48 pages. The 
Hon Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
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Fire-treated lumber. Pam- 
phlet discusses process of fire 
retardant pressure impregna- 
tion of lumber and plywood. 
Fyr-Gard treatment protects 
wood against fire, termites, 
and decay. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Ratings for Fyr- 
Gard are given for five woods 
and plywood..Tests and speci- 
fications. Practical applica- 
tions. 4 pages. Niedermeyer- 
Martin Co., 1727 N.E. 11th 
Ave., Portland, Ore. 97212. 
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Carpet Installation 


Specifications for 
offices, hotels, motels 
and commercial 
institutions with 


Carpets kept in place. The 


“Smoothedge” carpet gripper 
keeps carpets in place, ex- 
plains brochure. Specifica- 
tions are given for its use in 
offices, hotels, motels, and 
commercial institutions using 
heavy commercial-weight 
stiff-back carpet with 48-oz. 
or heavier padding in short 
or long stretch areas, and with 
48-oz. or lighter padding in 
long stretch areas only. Ad- 
vantages mentioned include 
labor cost savings, reliability, 
variety of types for different 
installation requirements. 
Roberts Consolidated Indus- 
tries, Inc., 600 N. Baldwin 
Park Blvd., City of Industry, 
Calif. 91747. 
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Resilient wood flooring. 
Hardwood veneer protected 
by a sheet of clear vinyl pro- 
duces flooring with the quali- 
ties of resilient vinyl. Pam- 
phlet mentions upkeep, vari- 


GDVINVYIWOOD 


ety of design, permanence, 
and installation; an installa- 
tion manual is also available. 
Some technical data concern- 
ing construction of “Vinyl- 
wood,” dimensions, noise 
control, along with stain, 
moisture, and impact resis- 
tance. Wood-Mosaic Corpo- 
ration, 5000 Crittendon Dr., 
Louisville, Ky. 40221. 
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Automatic dispatching. 
“Switch-Cart” systems auto- 
mate storage and retrieval 
functions of warehouses. 
Carts travel along a 3” deep 
by 214" wide track, following 
routes designed for each in- 
stallation, and each cart can 
be programmed for a specific 
location. Roller-bed and tilt- 
tray carts discharge their 
loads automatically. Brochure 
describes operation of system, 
and illustrates text with typi- 
cal layouts and photos of 
carts in operation. 8 pages. SI 
Handling Systems, Inc., Eas- 
ton, Pa. 18042. 
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l LABORATORIES 


| with UNISTRUT metal framing 


Metal framing in the lab. 
Booklet shows how manufac- 
turer’s metal framing is used 
in laboratories as ceiling sup- 
port systems, wall supports, 
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a 
laundry? 


Instant Landscape 4 
now has an extended 
line of drafting aids 
for the architect and 
draftsman. In addition 

to our universally ac- 
cepted rubber stamps, we 
now have a complete set of 
transfer sheets for a more 
precise placement and better 
finish. 


We have rubber stamps and 
transfer sheets for every P 
drafting need — 40 scale to 
14" — cars, trees, birds, planes, 
trucks, arrows, etc. 


NOW!!! 
TRANSFER SHEETS 


instant landscape. 


1115 EMBARCADERO e SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 95814 
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Weve got a 
system for you! 


Troy® can, of course, supply just the washers, 
extractors, washer extractors, washer- extractor- 
conditioners, ironers, folders and crossfolders 
you need to equip a modern laundry. 


TSU-NISHI 


...and 

wW a4 | But we'll give you more than just dependable 
worth it = laundry eguipment. We'll give you system 
engineering as well. This means you can call on 
our experts to work with you right from the 
first planning stage. We'll estimate present and 


future laundry needs, work with you through the 


To the man who uses 
pencils 8 hours a day, a 
HI-UNI pencil is well 
worth $1, It has a brand 
new lead—far blacker 
than any lead made be- 
fore. The world’s finest 
ingredients and slow, 
meticulous firing gives 


HI-UNI the ultimate in 
smoothness. Makes a 
sharp point last much 


longer. Insures a perfect 


uniformity in HI-UNI's 
17 grades of hardness. 


The $1 pencil—worth it 
in performance: HI-UNI 


For the man who makes his living with a pencil 


@ yasutomo & co. 


24 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94111 
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blueprint stage, deliver and install a soundly 
engineered package and then make your clients’ 
people expert in running the system. For l 
details on both our equipment and 

engineering capability for modernization, write to 
Ametek, Inc., Troy Laundry Machinery, 

East Moline, Illinois 61244, 


Our good, clean engineering does it 


AMETEK / Troy Laundry Machinery 
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PILI NEW 
IN KITCHEN 
VENTILATION 


| 


The 


TEO 


No Filters — or removable parts 
Automatic Water Cleaning — Daily 
Centrifugal Grease Extraction 
Requires less air 
Removes grease, heat, odors 
24 hour Automatic Fire Quenching 
Fire System thermostatically controlled 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc. Listed 
National 
Sanitation Foundation Approved 
Regional Fire Underwriters Approved 
Reduced Insurance Rates 
Reduced Maintenance Costs 
Guaranteed Performance 


AUTOMATION 
WITH A FLAIR 


DESIGN SERVICE — The Gaylord Ventilator 
is adaptable to all equipment— upon re- 
quest we will provide design services and 
layout drawings for each of your installa- 
tions showing notonly our recommendations 
for the utilization of the Gaylord Ventilators 
but complete air engineering for the job — 


at no cost or obligation. 


For Complete Literature: 
GAYLORD INDUSTRIES 
P.O. BOX 19044 


_ Portland, Ore, 97219 - 503-246-8835. 
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pipeline or shelying supports, 
and apparatus or instrument 
frames. General applications 
are discussed. Data and illus- 
trations of channels and fit- 
tings. Specifications. 39 pages. 
Unistrut Corp., 4118 S. 
Wayne Rd., Wayne, Mich. 
48184. 
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HELP YOU PRODUCE FINER MASONRY. 


Tiny White Masonry Cement 


Mortar makes a difference. 
Color illustrations show white 
and tinted mortar in a variety 
of buildings. Photographs 
show what color effects can be 
achieved and the contrast 
between white and tinted mor- 
tars. 8 pages. General Port- 
land Cement Co., 4400 Re- 
public National Bank Tower, 


Dallas, Tex. 75201. 
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Pick a presswood panel. “The 
Many Moods of Royalcote,” 
lists and pictures the manufac- 
turer’s interior wall panels. 
Most are wood grains, but 
hardboard (marble and fili- 
gree) are also shown, as are 
pegboard and panels with pre- 
drilled slots for shelf brackets. 
Details and accessories, joint 
treatments, conditioning and 
finishing are described. 24 
pages. Masonite Corporation, 
Masonite Building, 29 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 
60606. 
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SNENA Fiza 
\ngenvons 
Contrivance 


is a veritable 


to 


Architects 
and 


Engineers 


Are you beset by Gargantuan quantities of 
configurations to be laboriously transcribed 
onto foolscap, parchment or vellum, in the 
pursuit of your daily employment? Then you 
will be pleasantly gratified, we venture to 
assert, with the performance of that ingen- 
ious contrivance, the VEMCO V-Track 
Draughting Machine. Not since R. Jeremiah 
Q. Spurgeon’s patented mechanical quill 
pointer has a device so advantaged the 
draughting milieu, nor, in truth, met with 
such enthusiastic acceptance—almost verg- 
ing on the hysterical, according to one un- 
confirmed report, we might add. 

If your management is still equipping you 
with T-Squares, Parallel Straightedges and 
Triangles instead of VEMCO V-Track Draught- 
ing Machines (which is similar to using 
mustache wax to polish your button hooks) 
you might wish to ascertain how you can 
elevate your company to an even more lofty 
position of progressive enterprise by arrang- 
ing for a demonstration (without obligation, 
need it be mentioned), or sending for a free 
Brochure No. 681/6796, on this amazing, 
and ingenious contrivance. 


V & E MANUFACTURING CO. 
766 South Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105 
Telephone (213) 681-6796 
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NEXT 
MONTH 
IN P/A 


CALIFORNIA ARCHITECT DESIGNS NEW 
ENGLAND VILLAGE. When the young brothers 
Papparazzo decided to build a new retirement 
village in rural Connecticut, they asked Charles 
Warren Callister, noted for his Bay Area Style 
architecture,to design it. The results were sur- 
prisingly appropriate and rewarding, as will be 
seen in the December P/A. 


OLD TOWNS INFLUENCE NEW TOWNS. Erwin 
Galantay investigates the ““new towns" built by 
the Dukes of Zahringen in Germany and Switzer- 
land in the 12th and 13th Centuries, and finds 
object lessons inthem that might well be studied 
by today’s planners and architects. 


CRAC DES CHEVALIERS. A picture story of a 
little known, but outstanding medieval monu- 
ment, the Crac des Chevaliers in Syria. This 
imposing castle has a long history of association 
with the Kurds, the Crusaders, and the Knights 
Hospitalers. It has been largely restored by the 
Syrian Department of Antiquities and Museums. 


FOUNDERS ROOM OF THE MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART is Philip Johnson’s intriguing 
reverse-hue version of his black-steel-framed 
museum addition. Here, the white-painted 
steel interior makes a playful Miesian comment 
in very sophisticated terms. 


PLUS: a discussion on the problems and means 
of “Financing Public Housing’’; happenings-of- 
the-minute in P/A NEWS REPORT; criticisms 
and controversies in P/A OBSERVER; and 

all the informative and readable P|A depart- 
ments and columns. 


TEAR OUT. FILL OUT, AND SEND IN the 
subscription order card at the rear of this issue 
and you will receive all the good reading de- 
scribed here, plus 11 other equally powerful 
issues. 


United Metro Materials and Concrete Co., 


P.O. Box 13309 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85005 


C. W. Blakeslee & Sons, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1809 
New Haven, Conn. 06507 


Concrete Materials of Georgia, Inc. 


P.0. Box 864 
Forest Park, Ga. 30050 


Midwest Prestressed Concrete Co. 
P.O. Box 1389 
Springfield, Ill. 62705 


Cedar Rapids Block Co. 
650 12th Ave., S.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 52406 


Prestressed Concrete of lowa, Inc. 


P.O. Box 822 
lowa Falls, la. 50126 


Louisiana Concrete Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1107 
Baton Rouge, La. 70821 


COUNTS 


Speed counts—because that’s where the savings are. Speed also 
counts for the customer satisfaction of early occupancy. The 
speed of construction with SPAN + DECK hollow-core, pre- 

cast, prestressed concrete floor and roof construction counts 
through early occupancy of all types of buildings—apart- 

ments, motels, schools, etc. SPAN # DECK lets people 
live, work, and go to school in any size and shape of 
building far sooner than any other method of con- 
struction. Speed also counts—because that’s where 

the savings are! 48” wide SPAN + DECK reduces 
construction time to a minimum. SPAN # DECK 
plank is mass-produced to exact specifica- 
tions and delivered to the job ready for instant 
crane erection. SPAN + DECK floor and 
roof plank fits into place at a rate in 
excess of 3,000 square feet a day. 
You thus eliminate lengthy pours 
and waiting for curing, the 
work of forming, shoring, 
stripping, and cleaning. 
Upon erection, each 
deck becomes imme- 
diately available for 
work by other trades. 
Weather is less of a problem with 
SPAN + DECK, too. Erection can proceed 
unhindered on many days unsuitable for 
other types of construction. For additional 
information, write your nearest SPAN'# DECK 
supplier or Box 99, Franklin, Tenn. 37064 
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Strescon Industries, Inc. 
Pennsylvania Ave. & Post Rd. 
Morrisville, Pa. 19067 


Dickerson Structural Concrete Corp. 
P.O. Box 160 
Youngwood, Pa. 15697 


Southern Cast Stone Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 1669 
Knoxville, Tenn. 37901 


FOR FAST INSTALLATION OF ACOUSTICAL CONCRETE CEILINGS, FLOORS AND WALLS 


Shelby Pre-Casting Corp. 
P.O. Box 13202 
Memphis, Tenn. 38113 


Superior Products Co. Arnold Stone Co. Breeko Industries 
10701 Lyndon Ave. P.0. Box 3346 P.O. Box 1247 
Detroit, Mich. 48238 Greensboro, N.C. 27402 Nashville, Tenn. 37202 


Texas Industries, Inc. 
8100 Carpenter Freeway 
Dallas, Tex. 75247 


Jackson Ready Mix Concrete Cleveland Builders Supply Co. 
P.O. Drawer 1292 5161 Warner Rd. 

Jackson, Miss. 39205 Cleveland, Ohio 44125 
Concrete Materials, Inc. 
P.0. Box 52 


ar Nitterhouse Concrete Products, Inc. Economy Cast Stone Co. 
Charlotte, N.C. 28205 


P.O. Box N P.O. Box 3-P 
Chambersburg, Pa. 17201 Richmond, Va. 23207 9 


On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 382 
On Readers' Service Card, Circle No. 33 


